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numerous. The figure is not likely to fail much
below this point, and may not improbably rise
beyond it.

The large Cabinet is one result of the complexity
of modern government and the specialisation of
administrative functions. There are more first-
class official departments than there were a hundred
years, or fifty, or even fifteen, years ago. New
ministries have had to be created, and these are
pushing their way into line with the older and
more dignified offices. War and Marine, Finance,
Foreign Policy, and the Colonies and Depen-
dencies, are not the only matters which require
the attention of a powerful minister and an
authoritative bureau. Commerce is too important
an interest to be left out of the Cabinet. So is
Education. The Vice-President of the Council has
now been transformed into a regular Minister of
Education, who must have a seat in the supreme
committee. Nor is it easy to omit the Minister
for Agriculture, the President of the Local Grovern-
ment Board, or the Postmaster-General. There
are more seats to be filled, though perhaps some
others may be vacated. The Lord Privy Seal may
disappear as well as the Chancellor of the Duchy of
Lancaster; but we can hardly go on much longer
without a Minister of Labour, a Minister of Trans-
port and Communications, a Minister of Public
Works, and a Minister of Health.*

This is a legitimate cause of Cabinet expansion.
There are others not quite so defensible. Public

* Mr, Asquith admitted the Attorney - General to the
Cabinet, a step perhaps towards the establishment of a
Ministry of Justice.